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a THE TABLE OF CONTENTS of this journal for May, 1945, pro- 
Ing bs vides part of the answer to Mr Harold Miller’s question, 
oP ae ‘What are we really trying to do?’ Apart from his own 
villages vigorous article the list comprises: ‘ Library school ... . 
popula- Professional library schools . . . Examination results . . . 
Training plus . . . New Zealand books . . . New Zealand 
Libraries . . . Branch notes . . . NZLA training course.’ 
~ = So that when Mr Miller says we need not only better readers 
Bay in and better books but also better librarians, we can reply 
sistance that at least we are doing our best to provide better lib- 


rarians. Still, if they were to read as many books as their 
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neighbours they would indeed be as ignorant. It is fair 
comment. There is no more room in public library work 
for the bookworm who can count the world (and his lib- 
rary) well lost in the perusal of a fusty rarity than there is 
for the librarian who can lose sight of his objective in the 
detail of organisation. These are extreme types, and Mr 
Miller has suggested an ideal between the two. There is 
need—imperative need—for librarians of good general cul- 
ture; but they don’t grow on trees. The library school is 
an attempt to provide them, by getting educated men and 
women and giving them both technical and business train- 
ing. The result, it is to be hoped and expected, will be a 
sufficient supply of people who will not only realise what 
library work is all about but will also be capable of con- 
ducting the affairs of the complex organism that the modern 
public library is. 

As to our function, I think ‘to raise the level of public 
amusement, even conceding the large sense in which Mr 
Miller uses the word ‘amusement,’ is not so good a defini- 
tion of it as the familiar Munn-Barr description—cultural, 
vocational and recreational. Libraries, even public libra- 
ries, do actually help towards all three ends. Mr Miller's 
definition would not emphasise ‘ cultural,’ would almost ex- 
clude * vocational.’ 

It is unfortunate that circumstances have placed publicly- 
subsidised libraries in the position of competitors with pri- 
vate enterprise, but it has to be remembered that there has 
been some progress away from that. About 60% of muni- 
cipally controlled libraries in New Zealand are now sup- 
ported entirely from public funds. They do not much 
engage in the literary drug traffic to which Mr Miller refers, 
and each of them provides an illustration of the fact that it 
is to be to abolition of the subscription that we must look 
for the raising of stock standards. There isa point at which 
the state, or the local authority, or, as we think in New 
Zealand, both, should assume responsibility. Professor 
Hayek, in his book of the moment,* says: “ . . . to create 
conditions in which competition will be as effective as pos- 
sible, to supplement it where it cannot be made effective, to 
provide the services which, in the words of Adam Smith 
‘ though they may be in the highest degree advantageous to 
a great society, are however of such a nature that the profit 
could never repay the expense to any individual or small 


*Hayek, F. A., The Road to Serfdom. Sydney, Dymock’s book 
arcade, ltd., 1944 reprint, p. 42. 
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number of individuals,’ these talks indeed provide a wide 
and unquestioned field for state activity. In no system that 
could be rationally defended would the state do just 
nothing.” ; 

This is the remedy here: to appreciate and lead the public 
to appreciate the kind of work we should be doing, and to 
open the door to it by working in every legitimate way for 
the abolition of the subscription. Then, when these two 
results have been attained, we shall find we are no longer 
retail druggists. There is enough profit in that field for it 
to be covered by private enterprise. Let us reduce our part 
in it to small dimensions, using it only as a convenience 
and as a means of introducing people to better books. Every 
ladder must have a few rungs near the bottom to provide 
access to those higher up. Our lightest literature should be 
the lowest rungs on a good big ladder. 

In the change to free library service the Association has 
been active, though the record of conversions might not 
have been impressive had it not been for the Country Lib- 
rary Service. 

Mr Miller's own remedies have not been overlooked. 
The association can point to its Fiction Committee’s Re- 
see on (a) standard (b) popular authors, and to its Fiction 

uying list, while the Country Library Service has its Guide 
to authors of fiction. 

We have been occupied with basic jobs, with long-term 
policy. A part of the result has been the increasing avail- 
ability within the Dominion of the kind of book aid that 
Mr Miller contemplates. We have not compiled aids of our 
own, and if we had tried we probably could not have done 
the job so well as overseas people have done it. We have 
neglected a work which would certainly have given us plea- 
sure and as certainly would have been good for us. But I 
doubt whether the public has really suffered from that. 
With dominion-wide availability of stock the overseas aids 
lead to-day to comparatively few blind alleys: if there is a 
charge to be levelled against us it is that we are a bit in- 
clined to keep the Cumulative book index and so on be- 
hind the cataloguer’s desk and away from public ken. These 
overseas aids are good, and good for us, and some New Zea- 
land libraries do make considerable use of such publications 
as the Book review digest, Cumulative book index, the vari- 
ous other H. W. Wilson Co. publications, The Library 
Association, Counties Section, Readers’ guides, The Library 
Association, Books to read (a junior Fist), the Technical 
book review index, the British Council’s publication British 
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books to come (a new one, this, though), and Mr Richard 
Church’s British Council List of English authors. The 
variety of these aids is considerable. There are others too, 
some temporarily suspended, like many of the four pase 
leaflets put out by individual British libraries, which dried 
up perhaps partly as a result of the paper shortage, but as 
much, it-seems probable, because of lack of time to com- 
pile them and to read the books they would have included. 
In New Zealand individual libraries have as a matter of 
fact done something, but the output has not been large. We 
have not had time to spend in duplicating work already 
done well for us overseas. We have so much groundwork 
that can only be done here and that is still to do. But, let 
us be frank and admit it, we should as individuals read far 
more widely than most of us do, we should do more than 
we are doing with our overseas lists and annotations, we 
should bring them more to the public attention, we should 
extract from them, adapt them, and make the fullest use of 
them, even if we haven't time to paint our own picture of 
our stocks and reproduce and distribute it. 

But if we haven’t done much with pictures of our books 
we have at least tried to do something with the books them- 
selves. Mr Miller says ‘We have devoted a great deal of 
time to organisation—all very necessary, no doubt—but it’s 
time that we got back to books and their contents 
and their value.’ Organisation is not to be fobbed 
off with an ‘all very necessary, no doubt. The books 
might rot unread were it not for the organisation, might 
in many cases never reach the country. | When one considers 
the number of useful books likely without ‘ organisation ’ 
to have reached the tiny place where I spent my last holi- 
days, now well served by the CLS and its request service, 
and with most of the resources of the libraries of the coun- 
try behind it, one is thankful indeed for the organisation 
and for those who have concerned themselves with it. Their 
leaders have included men and women of culture, and I 
would say, of vision. The deliberate choice of these leaders 
has been to emphasise inter-loan rather than the annotated 
booklist, regional development and coverage rather than 
critical evaluation, the abolition of the subscription rather 
than the raising of reading levels under the subscription 
system. In fact, they have tried to cut at the roots of the 
public library problem, not just to prune it. I believe that 
in the result their choice will prove to have been the wise 
one. 

To correct a too common misconception, it should be 
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stated that the Library Association itself would consider it 
fantastic to try to get into New Zealand a copy of every 
book published in the English language. Certainly I do 
not recall that either the Association or the Book Resources 
committee has ever advocated or attempted such a thing. 
But both are insistent that somewhere in the Dominion 
there should be at least one copy of every book which is 
procurable and which appears to be worth having here, and 
that the one copy should become two copies, and the two 
copies three, or four—up to the point where it appears that 
reasonable need is satisfied. We do not yet quite know 
what that point is. Coverage is a problem which is capable 
of some solution in the larger cities, each of which has and 
ought to have substantial stocks of its own. Matters of 
rural coverage, regional coverage, are still for us largely un- 
explored territory. We admit our ignorance. We have 
still much to learn about the fluidity of book-stock, but we 
believe that in the smallest places reliance will have to be 
placed on bulk loans, and that basic stock should consist 
almost entirely of books that will be worn out by the com- 
munity, and that those books will not be many. It may be 
that there is to be found a partial solution in brief lists of 
recommended basic stock, graded carefully according to the 
size of the place, but it would only be a solution of a small 
part of the problem. Stock is far from being entirely a local 
matter. One person and one only in every community of 
say five thousand may want a certain book, and may want it 
badly: there is still no case for any one of those communi- 
ties to buy it, and yet all who want it should be able to ob- 
tain it from their community libraries. 

I hope it won’t be assumed that I have any desire to mini- 
mise the value of what Mr Miller advocates. Our readers’ 
advisory service, if we can call it that, is still little more 
than an idea. We help our public very little, partly be- 
cause we are not as competent as we should be and partly 
because we are more concerned with getting our commodity 
and distributing it than with advertising it. There is much 
of real librarianship that we scarcely touch. It has been 
good for us to take stock, and do a bit of brooding about 
our shortcomings, and Mr Miller’s suggestions have certainly 
made us do that. He has always been more successfully 
objective towards our work than most others who pursue it, 
and an objective analysis now and then is extremely good 
for us. On this occasion I have replied to his article only 
because I think we do need confidence in the foundation we 
have laid, and confidence that we have emphasised the im- 
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portant and not the less urgent things. Realising that there 
is still untold work before us, we should nevertheless under- 
stand what we have done, take heart from it, and see our 
foundation as something that can and will support a useful 
structure. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustrations in this issue show the re-planned public 
library at Waihi, where the change to free service was made 
in December, 1944. The one room plan was adopted and 
the several divisions, including the newspaper room, have 
been absorbed into a single library. The method of filing 
newspapers shown is economical of space and easily work- 
able. It is hoped to print an article by the Town Clerk of 
Waihi in a later enlbes of New Zealand Libraries. 


LIBRARIES IN THE WAR 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





By W. S. Wauchop 





A PARAGRAPH IN The New Yorker about the increased 
use through the war of the public libraries in the United 
States caused the question to be asked of the General 
Assembly Library, ‘ Has the war made any great difference 
to the demands made of your library?” The answer, of 
course, is ‘ Yes, it has!’ and that would no doubt be the 
answer of all the big libraries in New Zealand. 

We have all experienced enquiries about the locale of 
the various battles and compaigns, about the location of 
prisoner-of-war camps, war graves and places where air cas- 
ualties have occurred; we have had demands for illustra- 
tions for newspapers and magazines; for materials for broad- 
cast talks, for the A.E.W.S., where the tendency is towards 
study and general information; and ‘brains trusts’ have 
drawn heavily on our resources. These are everyday occur- 
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rences in most libraries. Technical information both for 
departments and for business firms was in constant demand, 
and we noted this trend also in inter-loan operations. 

The General Assembly Library, however, has equipment 
for research that is denied to many others. It has a large 
collection of official documents from overseas and it is the 
library to which most official requests are addressed. This 
has at times given us an inkling of events to come, and it 
need not be said that all such enquiries have been treated 
in the strictest confidence and the utmost secrecy preserved. 
But it is quite safe to say now, that prior to the invasion of 
the Solomons, the Army was making extensive research into 
the nature and conditions of these islands and all our avail- 
able material was placed at its disposal—some, alas! never 
to return to the fold. At least one reference book was 
whisked away by an officer who took part in the landing 
and was lost! 

In the General Assembly Library there is a fine collection 
of maps and charts, including the official publications both 
of the United States and of Great Britain. These cover 
most of the world and have been in great demand by all 
services. Since the outbreak of war they have been closed 
to the general public. 

The departmental use of the library has greatly increased 
and official publications of all kinds are in constant demand. 
War legislation and orders in the various countries are fre- 
quently called for; bulletins of a scientific nature, army 
pamphlets and manuals, books, agricultural leaflets, and all 
the mass of other material that comes to us under interna- 
tianal exchange have been used much more than formerly. 

We have, of course, given all the help possible to mem- 
bers of the United States forces. Some of their research has 
been not only very thorough but in unexpected directions. 
One officer was studying the history and nature of our de- 
fences in previous wars. 

We have had some puzzling inquiries on occasion from 
officers; more puzzling because one hesitates at times, to 
ask just what is in their minds for fear of infringing secrecy. 
The funniest question, as it seemed to us, came from our 
own army. ‘ What is the height of General Freyberg?’ One 
would have thought that the army records would have 
shown this. I regret to say we could not find the answer, 
so the bet is probably still unsettled—if it was a bet. 

Yes! the war has added to our work all right, but it has 
also added to our excitement at times and, rightly or 
wrongly, has given us a feeling of ‘ being in the know.’ 
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SECOND FICTION COMMITTEE 





“In my opinion the province of the novel is the entire range 
of human experience . . . ’—Fllen Glasgow. 











IN FEBRUARY, 1942, the Fiction Standing Committee of the 
N.Z.L.A. closed down. It had done valuable pioneering 
work. It surveyed the field—the bibliography is impressive 
—made valuable suggestions, burst into Library literature, 
1940-1942 with Fiction policy and pay collections, produced 
the Fiction buying list and the Report on (a) standard 
(b) popular authors. The last will be familiar to most 
readers. The Committee did not intend that it should be 
in any way final. The first report, presented to Council in 
April 1937, advocated annual supplements, to be cumulated 
with the original lists, which were to be completely revised. 

Now a second committee is on the job. It has to cover 
February 1942-February 1946, to cumulate the findings 
with the present lists, and to revise the latter. It hopes to 
publish an annotated list, giving chief reviews, important 
titles and notes. However, the task is not going to be a 
light one. We must therefore appeal for 7? 

Miss Dorothy Lyon, of Auckland Public Library, has un- 
dertaken to do the Book Review Digesi tor the four years. 
In this we hope she will have the assistance of members of 
the Auckland Branch. The Book Review Digest covers 
Times Literary Supplement, Booklist, and several other im- 
portant journals. | However there remain the following 
periodicals: *Life and letters to-day, *Listener (B.B.C.), 
*Scrutiny, *Horizon, *Publishers’ Weekly, *Wilson Libra 
Bulletin, etc. (other titles might be suggested) and the fol. 
lowing books, indexes or articles:— 


*Haines, H. EF. What's in a novel. Columbia, and Ox- 
ford, 1942. 

*Frierson, W. C. English novel in transition. Univ. of 
Oklahama Press, 1942. 

*Leurow, E. Readers’ guide to prose fiction . . . Apple- 
ton-Century, 1940. 

*Wagenknecht, E. C. Cavalcade of the English novel. 
Oxford (Toronto), 1943. 

*Gerould, G. H. Patterns in English and American fic- 
tion. Little, 1942. 

*Bentley, P. English regional novel. Allen, 1942. 
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*N.Z. official year book, 1944. 

*Australia. Commonwealth ‘national library, Canberra. 
Annual catalogue of Australian publications, 1941- 

*Anchen, J. O. Australian novel. Whitcombe and 
Tombs [1940]. 

Eldershow, M. B. Essays in Australian fiction. Mel- 
bourne univ. press, 1938. ; 
*Miller, E. M. Australian literature from its innings 
to 1935. Melbourne univ. press, 1940 (Chapters 

XI-XIII). 

Singh, B. Survey of Anglo-Indian fiction. Oxford, 1934. 

Rhodenizer, V. B. Handbook of Canadian literature. 
Nelson, 1930. 

Canadian broadcasting corporation. Canadian litera- 
ture to-day. Oxford, 1938. 

Woodhouse, A. S. P., ed. Letters in Canada, 1938-41. 
Univ. of Toronto press, 1939-41. 

Fraser, I. F. Spirit of French Canada. Columbia, and 
Oxford, 1939. 

South African catalogue of books; complete ed.; . . . 1900 
1942 .. . ed. by Nico S. Coetzee. S.A. Catalogue of 
books, 1943. 

*Coan, O. W. America in fiction. Stanford univ. press, 
1942. 

*Syracuse, N. Y., Public Library. Gold-star list of Ameri- 
can fiction [1923-1942]. The Library, 1942. 

*Hatcher, H. Creating the modern American novel. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. 

*Taylor, W. F. Economic novel in America. Univ. of 
North Carolina press, 1942. (Bibliography, Part IV). 

Davidson, D. 43 best Southern novels . . . Publishers’ 
Weekly 127:1675-6, Ap. 27, °35. 

*Pan-American union. Columbus memorial library. 
Latin America in fiction . . . The Library, 1941. 
*Fox, D. M. Latin American novels. Wilson lib. bul. 

16:828-31, Je., °42. 

*Kirstein, L. Recent Latin American novels. New 
rep. 110-574, Ap. 24, '44. 

*Annual register, 1941- Longmans, 1942- 

Blankner, F. comp. History of the Scandinavian litera- 
tures. Dial press, 1938. 

*Struve, G. 25 years of Soviet literature (1918-1943). 
Routledge, 1944. 

*Simmons, E. J. Outline of modern Russian literature, 
1880-1940. Cornell univ. press, 1943. 

Biaggi, Z. English translations from the Spanish, 1932- 
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Ap. 1938. Edwards bros., 1939. 
*Fowlie, Wallace. Spirit of France. Sheed and Ward, 


1945. 

*Stansbury, M. H. French novelists of to-day. Oxford, 
1935. 

*PFeiler, W. K. War and the German mind. Colum- 
bia, 1941. 


Morgan, B. Q. Critical bibliography of German litera- 
ture in English translation . . . 2nd ed. Oxford, 1938. 

*Beltex, A. W. German novel to-day. Bowes, 1939. 

*Lingenfelter, M. R., comp. Vocations in fiction, 2nd ed. 

.L.A., 1938. 

*Baker, E. A. History in fiction. Journal of education 
mea 69: 69-71F; 131-33 Mr; 195-7 Ap; 260-70 
My °37. 

Those mies are available in Dunedin. Notable omis- 
sions from the list may be explained by the fact that they 
were covered by the first committee. One difficulty has 
been to find a survey of Fiction in translation later than 
Hansen—Twentieth century forces in European fiction 
(1934). 


Have we any offers? If you cannot do a full item 
would you undertake part of one? The work should 
be more or less selective according to the nature of 
the book or periodical. Standard size slips or cards 
should be used, giving author, title, publisher and 
date, as in the review, source of review, and, where 
stated, reviewer. The Committee also invites sug- 
gestions. The same particulars should be given 
when recommending novels. 


Miss J. Wright, Country Library Service, 585 Colombo 
St., Christchurch, is in charge of List B—Rental Collection 
Authors (i.e. —— authors). List B covers general 
novels of popular appeal (some of these may also be stan- 
dard), humour (in prose fiction), detective, western, and 
‘women’s’ novels. The study of detective fiction will be 
coupled with Haycraft’s Murder for Pleasure. 

Having made an urgent plea for help, we must justify our 
existence. It is the business of the Committee to survey 
and classify fiction, bringing out lists to serve as guides to 
book-buying and to the status of authors. Further, it 
should introduce and give publicity to new authors. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of these functions in 
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New Zealand. Booksellers cannot afford to cater for the 
rare bird who will put down a pound or thirty shillings 
for the novel of some little known American writer. Even 
the better class English fiction tends to pass us by, and to 
be sold out, before it can be indented. Hence it is up to 
the libraries to supply important contemporary writers and 
to popularize them. Lastly, much good modern fiction is 
controversial. And the librarian may be subjected to un- 
pleasant and intolerant attacks, and may be glad of the 
backing of the Association. We do not, of course, wish to 
sponsor the cheaply sensational, or the pornographic. As 
librarians we must make some sort of stand against such 
attacks. 


Address: S. M. Foorr, Public Library, P.O. Box 906, 
Dunedin. 


BULLETIN COMMITTEE LETTER 


The Bulletin Committee has sent the following letter to 
Directors and Tutor Organisers Adult Education. 


The New Zealand Library Association Bulletin Commit- 
tee proposes to publish in the August issue of the Bulletin 
a section on * Adult education and library service. We 
should be very glad if you would be kind enough to let us 
have before July 28 a short statement (500 words) of your 
views on how New Zealand libraries could best serve the 
needs of adult education. 

We should also find it useful if the tutor organisers in 
your district could submit reports (250 words), on how 
groups, especially discussion groups, are using the library 
service. Tutor organisers’ reports on such questions as 
those outlined below, together with your own statement, 
would be a valuable guide to future library practice. 


1. To what extent do discussion groups in your district 
use their local library for discussion material? 


2. Is the library inter-loan service used to get, besides 
books, periodicals, illustrative and clipping material 
through the local libraries? 
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If the library service is used, who within the group is 
responsible for material borrowed? 


Apart from W.E.A. drama collections, what is the re- 
commended function of the W.E.A. library and libra- 
rian? Would it be possible for the W.E.A. librarian 
to be responsible for the borrowing of each of the 
city groups? 


Do you find that the books and other material you 
want are easily obtainable, or is the supply too small 
to satisfy the requirements of dispersed groups using 
the same courses (in your own and other districts)? 


Are local libraries active in providing books in ad- 
vance of discussions, rooms for discussion or any other 
assistance? 


Can topical periodical articles be got rapidly to all 
the groups within the district dealing with the same 
subject? 


Should library service plan to hold stocks of books 
needed for discussion courses (e.g. the modern novel), 
and be prepared to lend them in bulk. Should these 
needs be provided for in advance by the W.E.A. libra- 
rian and 

(a) The University library; 

(b) The local public library; 

(c) The Director, Country Library Service? 
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AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


THE THRILLER AND THE LIBRARIAN'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 








By W. J. Scott 





[HIS ARTICLE IS ADDRESSED to librarians as public officers and 
as educated persons who read books; it is an urgent plea to 
them to think seriously where they stand in relation to the 
detective-mystery thriller, I should like to hear that, as a 
result of reading this article, librarians have ceased reading 
detective stories themselves, decided to burn those on the 
shelves of their public libraries and to buy no more, and 
begun the more difficult task of curing their subscribers, 
both educated and uneducated, of a very bad habit. Being 
an incurable pessimist, 1 know that this is too much to 
expect; but I do hope that readers of the article will give 
this Case against the Thriller very special attention. I do 
not think that there is any surer test of the cultural integrity 
of the educated person than his attitude towards this type 
of reading. 

In an editorial of a few years ago, the Times Literary 
Supplement had this to say: * The literary die-hard’s case 
against the thriller crumbled when the dreadful truth was 
revealed that cabinet ministers, bishops, judges, dons, mem- 
bers of the Royal Society and even Royal Academicians 
were unashamedly thrilled by the thriller.’ In the Nation 
of November 25, 1944, Joseph Wood Krutch wrote: ‘ It is 
read either aggressively or shamefacedly by nearly everyone, 
and it must be, at the present moment, the most popular of 
all literary forms.’ To these witnesses to the popularity of 
the thriller dozens of others from literary sources and one’s 
own personal acquaintance could be added. The fact with 
which we are faced is that this literary form has been 
accepted as defensible reading by the educated (includin 
W. B. Yeats, Woodrow-Wilson, T. S. Eliot, and Andre Gide 
and that the literary defence which was at first apologetic 
has become markedly more emphatic and positive in the last 
few years. This change in tone can mean one of two things: 
either the detective novel has improved to the point where 
it passes the tests for good litrature, or the critical judgment 
of the educated reader has deteriorated. I am going to 
argue that, unfortunately for the health of literature and 
criticism, it means the latter. 
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Let me begin with a very obvious admission: some detec- 
tive novels are better than others. The Sherlock Holmes 
stories are better than the Colwyn-Danes of the Champion, 
the Lord Peter Wimsey stories better than those of Edgar 
Wallace and Ellery Queen . . . But what I will not admit— 
and cannot admit without violation of my standards of 
judgement and reason—is that detective stories are ever good 
literature. The proper business of literature is and has 
always been to interpret man to man, to show human nature 
in action, to illuminate any and every aspect of experience 
by the power of the creative imagination. This is some- 
thing that the detective novel is prevented by the conditions 
of its existence from doing. Its emphasis is invariably and 
inevitably on the kind of plot which keeps the reader guess- 
ing, springs a dramatic surprise, and ties up all the loose 
ends with a neatness unknown in real life. To this main 
purpose all else must be subordinated—motives, character, 
inner conflicts, the clash of ideas and codes, and the emo- 
tional quality and significance of experience. If the writer 
becomes more interested in these than in the mathematical 
formulae of his plot, he then engages in the proper business 
of literature and ceases to write detective fiction. Dreiser's 
American Tragedy and Dostoevskii’s Brother Karamozov 
always seem to be highly illuminating illustrations of my 
argument. Both contain all the elements of the detective 
story, and any one of the dozens of competent detective 
story-writers could translate either into a very effective ex- 
ample of the type they traffic in. But Dreiser and Dostoev- 
skil were more interested in telling the truth about their 
characters—why they were as they were, what went on in 
their minds, what forces within themselves and without they 
had to struggle against—than in limiting the number of 
loose ends in the interests of a neat plot with a crashing 
climax. In the latter part of his career Dickens wrote some 
novels—Bleak House, Our Mutual Friend, Edwin Drood— 
which contain the elements of the modern story of mystery 
and detection, but like Dreiser and Dostoevskii always re- 
membered his proper business. As Edmund Wilson puts it 
(New Yorker, Oct. 14, 1944) he * invested his plots with a 
social and moral significance that made the final solution a 
revelatory symbol of something that he wanted seriously 
to say.’ 

A few years ago, when it became obvious that the intel- 
lectual classes were now reading thrillers, the customary de- 
fence was that they were a ‘harmless form of relaxation.’ 
The Christchurch Press published in 1937 or thereabouts a 
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symposium containing the views of a clergyman, two mem- 
bers of Parliament, two professors, a farmer, a soldier, the 
town clerk, a doctor, a detective, and one or two others. All 
except one member of Parliament, the detective (!) and the 
doctor (‘I read them when I was 20 but I have never be- 
come 20 again’), were more or less regular readers of detec- 
tive stories, and three of them defended their taste on the 
above ground. The clergyman said, ‘most of them are 
harmless and enjoyable, provided they keep off unpleasant 
subjects, which are not at all necessary. I think that a clever 
mystery tale trains the mind’; one professor said, ‘I find 
them a good form of mental relaxation’; the soldier said 
‘they are often a source of harmless relaxation.’ In an 
article contributed a year or two later to the literary page in 
the Wellington Evening Post, ‘A.M.’ went further: ‘ The 
intellectual, poor chap, is expected to be strung up all his 
waking hours. Very seldom does he live up to such a 
standard; he believes in relaxing now and then. Thereby 
he strengthens his taste and widens his sympathies.’ He 
went on to suggest that a cause of the great popularity of 
the thriller was “dissatisfaction with the tiresome psychology 
and sex-saturation of so many contemporary ‘serious’ 
novels”—an explanation that was echoed by the Dean of 
Durham when he stated: ‘ The modern novelist has driven 
some of the most respectable of us to detective stories where, 
if one is not on the side of the angels, one is at least on the 
side of the police.’ More recently still, Joseph Wood Krutch 
and Bernard de Voto have repeated this explanation in 
slightly different form, arguing that the serious novel has 
become so philosophical, psychological and symbolic that 
readers have abandoned it for the detective novel which re- 
mains true to the story-telling tradition. 

These explanations and excuses nearly all carry their own 
reply; they are boomerangs of a devastating sort that in 
themselves supply convincing evidence that the critical 
judgement of the educated has deteriorated. Consider the 
excuse of ‘ harmless relaxation.’ Applied to reading, ‘ re- 
laxation’ can have only one meaning— lowering our stan- 
dards and accepting books that we know are not good for 
the sake of an ephemeral excitement.’ The descent of the 
clergyman and the others from the higher to the lower level 
means of course that harm has already been done to their 
taste, else they would not feel the need or the desire to read 
at the lower level. A.M.’s contention that, by relaxing, the 
intellectual ‘strengthens his taste and widens his sympa- 
thies ’ is an amusing sophistry, like the clergyman’s ‘I think 
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a clever mystery tale trains the mind.’ If the questions are 
asked ‘strengthens taste for what?’ ‘trains the mind for 
what? ’ the logical answer must be ‘ strengthens the taste for 
detective stories and their like, ‘ trains the mind for more 
mystery tales.’ It is naively foolish to argue that one’s taste 
for the good can be strengthened by making a willing emo- 
tional response to the bad, or that an acceptance of the 
falsified picture of human life in the detective stories can 
widen one’s sympathies with real people. Obviously 
‘strengthens’ must be ‘ weakens,’ and ‘widens’ must be 
‘narrows.’ Such reading is scarcely ‘ harmless relaxation’! 

To lay the blame for one’s tastes for thrillers on the 
psychological and philosophical tendencies of the serious 
novel is no less foolish. If he were restricted to a choice 
between the two types—the philosophical novel and the 
thriller—the discriminating reader who could not read the 
former would stop reading modern fiction. But there is no 
question of any such restricted choice; among the thou- 
stands of novels published every year there are many that 
are neither tediously philosophical nor detective stories; a 
considerable number of them are realistic novels in the 
story-telling tradition. Though not very good, they are 
likely to be much better than detective stories; at least some 
make an attempt to tell the truth as well as tell a story, 
which the thriller cannot do. 

Anyway, the discriminating reader's choice of reading is 
not confined to modern fiction or to fiction alone, but 
ranges through literature of all types and periods. The 
implication that if serious modern fiction fails you there is 
nothing else to read but the thriller can be made only by 
those whose scale of values has gone wrong. 

Few of the critics who defend the thriller dare claim that 
any examples of the type are among the great books. What 
they do claim, however, is that some of the best modern 
prose is to be found in the better detective novels. Edmund 
Wilson’s reply seems to me to be adequate. ‘I had often 
heard people say that Dorothy Sayers wrote well... But 
really she does not write very well: it is simply that she is 
more consicously literary than most of the other detective 
story writers and that she thus attracts attention in a field 
which is mosly on a sub-literary level. In any serious de- 
partment of fiction, her writing would not appear to have 
any distinction at all.) (New Yorker, Jan. 20, 1945.) Wil- 
‘“on’s strictures, of course, apply even more to the less literary 
practitioners— Margorie ps Pe Ngaio Marsh, Agatha 
Christie, etc., etc. 
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I stated in the first paragraph that the educated person's 
attitude to the thriller is the best test of his cultural in- 
tegrity. In this last one I shall quote a q ** from 
G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History (p. 582, Eng. ed., 
1944), which not only states the main cultural problem of 
which the intellectual’s attitude to the thriller is an impor- 
tant part, but also leaves no doubt as to what the responsi- 
bility of the educated person is. ‘Our modern system of 
education . . . has produced a vast population able to read 
but unable to distinguish what is worth reading, an easy 
prey to sensations and cheap appeals. Consequently both 
literature and journalism have been to a large extent de 
based since 1870, because they now cater for millions of 
half-educated and quarter-educated people, whose forbears, 
not being able to read at all, were not the patrons of books. 
The small highly-educated class no longer sets the standard 
to the extent that it used to do, and tends to adopt the stan- 
dards of the majority (my italics). If the lower forms of 
literature and journalism do not completely devour the 
higher, it will be due to improved Secondary and Higher 
Education forming a sufficiently large class to perpetuate a 
demand for things worth reading.’ It is vitally important 
that librarians should not help to preside at che death of 
their own class by reading, buying, stocking and lending 
detective novels. They are their brothers’ keepers. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


At a general meeting of the Canterbury Branch, held on April 
11, one of the members was appointed to be branch reporter, and 
charged with the duty of providing N.Z. Libraries with news of the 
branch’s activities. The reporter was noticeably awake during the 
meeting, but seems to have slept al] the time since, so these notes 
are much delayed. 

The meeting, which was very well attended, was held in the 
staff room at Canterbury University College, a large room with com- 
fortable chairs and good pictures—quite the proper setting for such 
a delicate and aesthetic body. After Mr Sandall had welcomed 
F/O and Mrs Waite, of Wellington, and had congratulated Mr Horn 
on his engagement, we settled down to consider the two topics 0 
the evening. 

The first was an interim report from the branch’s sub-committee 
on Hospital Libraries, which was adopted almost without effort. The 
sub-committee also tabled a comprehensive report on proposed dé 
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velopments in the service, copies of which were made available to 
those interested; discussion of this report was deferred till a later 
meeting. 

ater thus readily disposed of Hospital Library Service, the 
meeting proceeded to a similar treatment of the reports from Con- 
ference delegates. But here it was foiled. Miss Kennedy reported 
about schools services so keenly that a great discussion resulted. 
Mr Collins and Mr Horn then spoke about the proposed National 
Library and Training School; and Miss Marshall spoke about the 
cataloguers’ session held at the Conference. 

The meeting then attacked supper, and despatched it as quickly 
as it had the Hospital Library Service. 

Canterbury University College Library has recently been noti- 
fied of two handsome donations. One is a gift of 2,000 history books 
from the collection of Professor A. J. Grant, of Leeds, who in 1926 
exchanged Chairs with Professor J. Hight of Canterbury University 
College, and who has, since his return to England, borne in mind 
the needs of the College Library. 

The other is a legacy of £100 willed to the College by the late 
Lieut. Neville Barker, M.A., a distinguished student of the College 
from 1931 to 1934, who was killed in action in Italy. The College 
Council has decided to devote this money to the purchase of books 
related to mountaineering and tramping, in which Mr Barker was 
keenly interested. It is proposed to build up a memorial collection 
of world-wide scope, but with emphasis on New Zealand. 


OTAGO 


A general meeting of the Otago Branch was held on May 16, 
with Miss Foote in the chair. Miss Fache, convener of the com- 
mittee working on the Union list of plays in Dunedin libraries, re- 
ported on its progress and said that she expected it to be finished 
in about three and a half months. 

The talks for the evening were designed to introduce the 
N.Z.L.A. to the many new members of the branch. The first 
speaker, Miss J. Robinson, cataloguer at the University Library and 
late of the staff of Country Library Service, outlined the work of 
C.L.S., especially in its national aspect. 

The personalities of the Association were then introduced to us 
by Mrs White, and Mr Harris finished by giving a brief and inter- 
esting sketch of the library movement in New Zealand. 

Discussion followed while supper was served. 


WELLINGTON 


At the meeting of the Wellington Branch on May 22 the first 
of the talks on ‘The making of a book,’ was given by Mr A. W. 
Reed, who gave a lively and entertaining account of a publisher’s 
difficulties, and of all the matters that had to be decided before a 
book was printed and put on the market—questions of size, paper, 
type, style of binding, illustrations (if any), and whether there was 
likely to be a re-issue, and so on, besides the momentous question of 
whether the MS was worth publishing at all. He also gave some 
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description of the different styles of type used in New Zealand, and 
had brought along a number of books to illustrate his remarks. He 
were accorded a very hearty vote of thanks. 





” * * BU 
Point from Mr Reed’s address: ‘My children are very fond of . = 
books—they use them for tunnels.’ pre 
* * * HON 
HON 
The New Zealand Council for Educational Research is now 
revising and bringing up to date the Bibliography of New Zealand — 
Education (Mary Mules and A. G. Butchers) published in 1936. 
Information about material relating to New Zealand education and 
not included in the Bibliography would be welcomed by the Council. Ad 
Needless to say, the list of Copyright Publications published annu- 
ally by the General Assembly Library will be used for material Co 
published since 1936. References to anything not included in that T 
list, or to earlier material, should be sent to: e 
H. C. McQUEEN, Co: 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 
22 Brandon Street, Wellington. Ma 
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